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from the editor’s desk 


Canine crime and punishment 


In the human world, the courts of justice mete out punishment to those respon- 
sible for the crime. Not so in the animal world where for too long the victims of the 
crime have also reaped the punishment. 

When a dog owner fails to observe leash laws, it is his pet who gets lost, and is sub- 
ject to starvation, disease or accidental injury in the streets. 

When a negligent owner doesn’t license his dog, it is the lost pet who waits, often 
in vain, to be claimed at the local shelter or pound. Similarly, the owner who 
neglects to have his pet innoculated against rabies renders his dog susceptible to this 
dreaded disease. 

Now at last the principle of owner responsibility -- and accountability -- has been 
affirmed in Massachusetts with the precedent-setting arrest and jailing of four dog 
owners in Newburyport who failed to answer summonses for leash law violations. 

We are not endorsing the circumstances of these particular arrests or judging the 
guilt or innocence of those involved. This is up to the local courts. We do, however, 
applaud the recognition by law enforcement officers of the fact that humane laws 
can benefit our animals only if they are backed up by legal sanctions. 

For those whose hearts are filled with true good will for all animals, humane laws 
are unnecessary. For others, the laws alone -- without inducement to obey them -- 
are wholly inadequate. 


Corbte. €. VSuttich 


Boston opens low-cost 
Spay and neuter clinic 


Months of planning and hard work on the part of the 
Boston Animal Control Commission culminated Friday, 
October 17, 1975, with the opening of Boston’s new 
low-cost spay and neuter clinic -- the first municipal 
facility of its kind on the east coast. 

Located at 845 Albany Street, near Boston City Hos- 
pital, the clinic offers an affordable alternative to all 
Boston pet owners who wish to prevent their dogs or 
cats from producing litter after litter of unwanted off- 
spring. Fees are $20 for spaying, and $15 for neutering 
dogs and cats -- approximately half the price charged 
elsewhere for these services. Included in the basic fee 
are pre-surgical examination, anesthetic, surgery, post- 
surgical hospitalization and all medicines directly related 
to the surgery. 

Veterinarian and director of the Clinic is Dr. Ralph 
Grusmark who reports that in its first three weeks of 
operation the clinic had examined 91 animals, sterilized 
47 and scheduled examination appointments for 
another 63. As dog officer for the City of Boston, the 
League has been closely involved with the establishment 
of the new clinic. Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick, League presi- 
dent, has served as chairman of the Animal Control 
Commission since its formation three years ago and is 
confident that the new clinic ‘‘will make a highly valu- 
able contribution to animal control in the city”. 

“There has been a tremendous demand for spay and 
neuter services in Boston and the clinic project has 
received great public interest’, Dr. Buttrick says. ‘The 
city of Los Angeles has had a successful spay and neuter 
program for many years”, he points out, ““and we hope 
that Boston’s experience will be equally gratifying’’. 

Begun in 1971 with one clinic, the Los Angeles pro- 
gram was operating on a financial break-even basis 
within a year and added two additional clinics during 
1972 to meet high demands for services. 
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According to Boston’s Mayor Kevin White, the low- 
cost clinic represents not only an effective means of 
dealing with the pet overpopulation problem in a 
humane and economical way, but it is also expected to 
“help reduce the number of stray animals that have to 
be picked up and disposed of at City expense”’. 

While surgical spaying or neutering is not considered 
the final solution to the problems both encountered and 


At ribbon cutting ceremonies opening Boston’s new spay and 
neuter clinic are (left to right): City Councilor, Fred Langone; 
Deputy Mayor, Robert Vey; Councilor, Joseph Tierney and 
Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick, 


engendered by the surplus dog and cat population, it is 
the only current positive alternative available until non- 
surgical methods for animal birth control are perfected. 


Problem Caused by People, Not Pets 


Animals are not in a position to choose to be, or not 
to be, parents. The decision, and the choice of methods, 
depends entirely on the pet owner and the degree to 
which he exercises his responsibility. Spaying and neu- 
tering, observance of leash laws and active enforcement 
of animal control regulations are all vital elements of an 
effective pet population control program. 

Though owned animals are a major part of the prob- 
lem and the spay and neuter program will directly affect 
this population, it will not solve the problem of indis- 
criminate breeding among strays, but will improve the 
situation indirectly by reducing the numbers of 
unwanted puppies and kittens who are abandoned to 
fend for themselves in the city streets. 

Aside from residency, the only eligibility require- 
ments at the clinic apply to the animals themselves. All 
animals must be at least four months or older, clean and 
free of external parasites and have up-to-date distemper 
vaccinations; dogs, in addition, must be licensed and 
immunized against rabies. Both licenses and rabies and 
distemper shots are available at the clinic for $3 each. 
No female dog or cat will be spayed while pregnant, 
nursing or in heat. 


Members of the Spay and Neuter 
Clinic staff (left to right) include: 
Marliese Eichelsdorfer, Administrative 
Assistant; Wanda Barry, Veterinary 
Assistant; Dr. Ralph Grusmark, Clinic 
Director; Nancy Flynn, Veterinary 
Assistant; and Donald Adams, 
Veterinary Assistant, 


Appointments Required 


To have a pet spayed or neutered, owners should call 
442-7676 to make an appointment for an examination 
of the animal 

At the time of the examination, if the animal meets 
all of the above requirements, an appointment for the 
surgery will be scheduled and the fee must be paid by 
check or money order (no cash is accepted). Both spay 
and neuter operations usually require that the pet be 
hospitalized for one night, the cost of which is included 
in the basic fee. 


By Car: Come down Mass. Ave. and turn right on Albany St. 
and you’re one minute away; or come down Albany St. two 
blocks past intersection of Mass. Ave. and you'll see the Clinic 
on your right, 


Bless the beasts 
and the children 


“Bless the beasts and the children’’ emerged as the 
theme of the 99th Annual Conference of The American 
Humane Association, held in San Diego in October. 

Some 275 humanitarians from the United States, 
Canada, England and Bermuda attended the five-day 
meeting which was launched by AHA board member, 
actress Betty White who introduced a new 30-minute 
multi-screen audio-visual program highlighting the 
history of the humane movement and the activities 
of the AHA. 

Representing the League at the meeting were 
Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick who was elected Assistant Treas- 
urer of the A.H.A. and named to the President's 
Advisory Committee, and Arthur G. Slade, who served 
as reporter of a workshop session and Chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee. 

A highlight of the conference was an all-day educa- 
tional excursion to San Diego’s renowned Wild Animal 
Park. James M. Dolan, Jr., curator of the 2800 acre 
reserve for animals said that the park was opened three 
years ago by the Zoological Society of San Diego “‘in 
keeping with its long policy of conservation and the 
belief that zoos should become producers of wild 
animals instead of just users’’. 

Among the subjects explored in workshop sessions 
were disease control, pet population control, communi- 


Relaxing at annual awards banquet are (left to right): Major Elk, Bermud 
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a; Mr. and Mrs. Waco Childers, 
Mrs. Carlton E. Buttrick and Roger VanTeyens, of the A.H.A. staff in Denver. 
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Arthur Slade records A.H.A. session 


cations guidelines, wildlife control and trapping, eutha- 
nasia and a session on animals in entertainment, 
attended by Lassie and the guest star’s trainer, Rudd 
Weatherwax. Delegates also attended a special horse 
clinic where common abuses in the training and showing 
of horses were demonstrated. 

During the conference the A.H.A. passed several 

resolutions urging: 

@ passage of H.R.808, the ‘’Foley Bill’’ by Congress, 
or a similar bill to reduce animal suffering during 
transportation and also prohibit dog and other 
animal fights; 

@ amoratorium on the harvesting and killing of 
Killer Whales in the Pacific northwest 
coastal areas; and 

@ wholeheartedly endorsing the proper use of high 
altitude — low pressure euthanasia equipment 
which has been demonstrated to be a truly 
humane technique. 


Jr., Greenville, S.C; Dr. and 


When Alexander Geanoulis of Peabody gave a home 


e 
@ Courageous cat WInS to a cat nobody else wanted, he never expected that one 
h ° d day she would repay his kindness by saving his life. 
eroism awar The three-year old heroine named Jenny, once the 

runt of her litter, has just been awarded The American 
Humane Association’s William O. Stillman Award for 
saving her master’s life from a fire that completely 
destroyed his apartment in October 1974. The bronze 
plaque, the A.H.A.’s highest award for animal heroism, 
was presented in Boston by Arthur G. Slade, director of 
operations at the League which is a member of the 
A.H.A. and local sponsor of the award nomination. 

Geanoulis, a pharmacist who was living and working 
on Nantucket at the time of the near-tragedy, had fallen 
asleep while waiting for oil to heat to cook french-fries 
for a late snack. He was awakened abruptly by Jenny 
who had pounced on his chest and was insistently 
yowling and clawing at him. Black smoke billowed from 
the burning kitchen and filled the whole apartment but 
Geanoulis managed to get out the back door and wake 
the family upstairs. He was hospitalized for four days 
with burns on his foot, arm and face, “but thanks to 
Jenny | was alive’’, he says gratefully. 

A window of the basement apartment was left open 


bee Hi poses oe with Lon 0. peas F all the time for Jenny, Geanoulis points out, so that the 
Award which she received for saving the life of owner Alexander ; é 
Geanoulis of Peabody (holding Jenny). Arthur G. Slade (left) cat could easily have escaped herself, but instead, he 
presented the award, which is given by the American Humane said, “she made sure that | was awake before 
® Association for outstanding animal bravery. Slade is also a she got out”. 
Commissioner of the A.H.A.’s National Council on 
Animal Protection, 


ARL Alumni Corner 


From Mr. and Mrs. Warren Saunders of Malden comes 
this photo of their dog ‘“’Tippy’’, one of whose more 
endearing traits is humility. Tippy is a littly camera-shy, 
writes Mrs. Saunders, “‘in fact she hates cameras so much 
that this picture was taken under the kitchen table’’. 

Adopted from the League in February, 1974, when 
she was just seven weeks old, she grew up to be “’a truly 
remarkable dog in so many ways. A little spoiled -- but 
in the right ways -- and a fantastic watch dog. We have 
enjoyed her beyond description”’. 

Our Fourfooted Friends salutes Tippy as an out- 
standing member of the A.R.L. alumni and invites you 
to share with our readers anecdotes and photos (black 
and white please) of your candidate for A.R.L. Alumni 
Corner, Animal Rescue League of Boston, P.O. Box 265, 


a) Boston, Mass. 02117. 


Traveling with Bo: 


_the frosty days OF Sled dO FACING »y richons, 2van 


ON, 


Most of us remember Sergeant Preston of the Yukon 
and his faithful companion and lead sled dog ‘‘King’’. 
But who remembers Arthur Walden and his super-sled 
dog “Chinook’’? “‘Bo’’ showed me a photograph the 
other day of the two and told me a story about the 
beginning of sled dog racing in America. 

In 1922 Arthur Walden acquired Chinook on one of 
his trips to the Northwest Territory. Chinook was a 
great, big, powerful dog, golden-yellow in color and of a 
mixed breed background. Not much is known about his 
ancestry except that he was the son of a dog of the same 
stature, called ‘‘“Ningo” and that his grandfather was a 
wild wolf. 

During his travels to Alaska, Walden participated in 
many races using sled dog teams. With the help of his 
new friend ‘Chinook’, he had hoped to interest people 
in New England to raise, train and race sled dog teams as 
well. He started his own team at his home on Wonalan- 
cet Farm in New Hampshire. 

Chinook was an exceptional lead dog -- easily 
trainable, an extra-effort dog, with a good sense of 
dangerous situations. He took charge of Mr. Walden’s 
team and led them to many victories. 

It wasn’t, however, until 1924 that the two became 
famous. By now Arthur Walden had assembled a team 
of large, strong, yellow dogs that were sons and daugh- 
ters of Chinook. 

The first International Race ever held was scheduled 
near Quebec Province, which attracted the interest of 
Boston and New York newspapers. Two Canadian and 
two American teams entered the race. The race was held 
for three days, averaging thirty miles per day. Chinook 
was leading his nine dog team and won! The resulting 
publicity reached every corner of the nation and Arthur 
Walden and his friend became household words. 
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Enthusiasm for sled dog racing grew tremendously, 
and shortly after the big race, a group of sixty people 
met at Wonalancet Farm to form the New England Sled 
Dog Club. Mr. Walden was their first President. 


Chinook’s story is not quite finished. Besides being a 
great “‘hall of famer” in racing and sire of many great 
racers, Chinook and his adventurous master accompa- 
nied Admiral Richard E. Byrd on the United States 
expedition to the South Pole. 

During the 1930’s and early 40’s dog sled racing 
gained in popularity, but was brought to an abrupt halt 
by World War II. Many of the dogs were sold to the U.S. 
Army where sled dog teams were used for search and 
rescue missions, often patrolling the North Atlantic air 
routes to Europe. 

After reading all about Chinook, his exciting lifestyle, 
and the many adventures and achievements of sled dogs 
through the years, Bo, of course, wanted to see a sled 
dog race. We decided to visit a modern kennel first 
where we hoped to learn a little bit about the dogs and 
their training. 

Mrs. Marguerite Grant, of Carlisle, President of the 
now 56 year old New England Sled Dog Club, 350 mem- 
bers strong, invited us to visit her ‘‘Marlytuk Kennels”, 

Mrs. Grant raises and trains Siberian Huskies, but 
many different breeds and breed mixtures are used in 
racing. A dog is suitable for racing if it has sufficient 
coat to withstand severe cold, good feet for traveling 
over snow and ice, and a proper conformation and phys- 
ical stamina for hauling a loaded sled. The Huskies, 
Malamutes and Russian Samoyedes are most commonly 
used, but other breeds such as Irish Setters, Doberman 
Pinschers, and mixed breeds are also raced. 

Training begins in the early Fall for Mrs. Grant’s 
Huskies. The dogs are conditioned to run the race in the 
shortest amount of time and to arrive in the best condi- 
tion. Since there is not any snow in September, the dogs 
pull a ‘‘wheeled gig’”’ instead of a snow sled. 

“Bo” and | were particularly concerned about the 
humane treatment of the dogs while in their living quar- 


ters as well as out on the race course. Each dog lives 
outside in a barrel, set up off the ground. Each barrel 
had a bed of hay in it for their comfort and warmth. 
Some of the dogs are tied out and some are kept in 
exercise runs. 

One of the sled dog racing rules states that humane 
treatment and proper handling of the animals must 
occur at all times. Although some drivers carry whips, 
they cannot be longer that 3 feet and cannot be used on 
the dogs, but only snapped over their heads if they 
become unmanageable. 

The League has found that from time to time some- 
one will report an act of cruelty witnessed at a race. 
Since we never approve of the exploitation of animals or 
abuse of them, we try to have an agent at every race 
within our jurisdiction. However, we have found that 
the club members and racing judges keep a close watch 
on contestants, not tolerating any animal abuse. 

It was also pointed out to us that the experienced 
driver knows that kindness and care, and a lot of prac- 
tice lead to winning races and not harsh treatment 
and neglect. 


Bo prepares to 
lie down on the 
Job as Mrs. Grant 
hitches up team. 


Bo’s interest and enthusiasm got the best of him 
while at Marlytuk Kennels. Mrs. Grant offered to hitch 
up a team with Bo in the lead dog position. There they 
were, a pitiful sight to behold -- two huskies with a mon- 
grel sheep dog for a leader. Bo wasn’t too impressed by 
the harness, either, although | thought it gave him a 
“distinctive look’’. When the huskies were ready, and 
Mrs. Grant called out to get moving, Bo decided to sit 
down instead and the team gawked with amazement. So 
much for his career as ‘’Chinook I1’’. 

The best way to get involved in dog sledding is first to 
see arace. New sled dog enthusiasts can join the Sled 
Dog Club where other members and teaching clinics help 
get the novice started in the right direction. In the 
Junior Division, youngsters five years to sixteen learn by 


participating in races every Saturday during the season 
with from one to three dogs pulling their sleds. 

Taking Mrs. Grant’s advice, Bo and | left the 
following week end for Tamworth, New Hampshire, to 
see some live sled dog racing action. Since other animals 
may possibly distract the sled dogs, | was advised to 
leave Bo in the car. He watched through the windows of 
our station wagon while lying comfortablyon his blanket. 

There were many cars and trucks with trailers, for the 
dogs and equipment, from all over New England. The 
excitement of the event was contagious to all. The spec- 
tators were milling about the caravans watching the 
teams being harnessed up. The dogs were very excited. 
We heard many a howl, typical of the sled dog breeds. 
And down on the frozen lake, other teams were lining 
up to begin. Crowds of people watched the “‘starters’’ 
send off each team a couple of minutes apart. The race 
course began and ended at this point, but in between the 
drivers and their teams would go around part of the lake 
and disappear up narrow paths of brush and pines, 
through frosty meadows, and across running streams 
before being sighted again. 

We were surprised by the language used by the sled 
dog drivers (mushers). Instead of hearing the familiar 
““mush”’ to start the dogs, we heard whistles, ‘“go-ahead”’ 
or more commonly “‘hike’’. We also heard ‘‘gee’’ but 
found out that it meant to turn right and that “haw” 
was to the left. However, the old familiar ‘“‘whoa”’ still 
brings all the teams to a screeching halt. 

Soon the teams came back into view, running the 
final stretch of their race, at speeds of nearly 20 miles 
per hour. The crowds began to cheer and cry for their 
favorites. As the first team crossed the finish line, the 
flagman signaled their win and the people went wild! 
Other teams followed in behind while the spectators 
applauded their efforts as well. 

The youngsters usually begin their races about 9:30 
in the morning and the adult divisions at about noon. 

The love, patient understanding, and personal 
relationship with dogs and nature endears this growing 
sport of the snow country, and is lots of fun for mushers 
and fans alike. 

Bo and | recommend taking the family to a sled dog 
race this Winter. Here is the New England Sled Dog Club 
Schedule for 1975-76. 


December 27-28 Tamworth, N.H. 


January 3-4 Fitzwilliam, N.H. 
January 17-18 Stowe, Vt. 
January 24-25 Derry, N.H. 
January 31 - Feb. 1 Gardner, Mass. 
February 7-8 Pittsfield, N.H. 


Laconia, N.H. (World Cham- 
pionship Sled Dog Derby) 


February 13-14-15 


For more information on the New England Sled Dog Club, 
contact Mrs. Nancy Dennison, Secretary; Stearns Street; 
Carlisle, Mass. 01741 


Operation Noah II 


A dramatic jungle Rescue project That needs your help 
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John Walsh (right) shows map of dam site to Richard Bryant, 
ARL director of education and information. 

Peering from the window of the new truck specially equipped 
for Noah II is Walsh’s dog, Pikkie Dagoe, which means “‘little 
dog”’ in Surinam where Walsh rescued the pup on his last 
mercy mission, 


The creation of adam on the Bayano River in 
Panama, intended to supply added electric power to 
Panama City, threatens the existence of thousands of 
animals unless they can be rescued from the rising waters 
which will flood a 200-square mile area of rain forest 
densely populated by a rich variety of wildlife. 

John Walsh, Western Field Services Director of the 
International Society for the Protection of Animals 
(ISPA), will leave shortly for Panama to direct a large- 
scale rescue mission sponsored jointly by ISPA and the 
Government of Panama and appropiately named 
“Operation Noah II’’.. The object of Noah II is to save as 
many animals as possible from death by starvation or 
drowning by transferring them to a wildlife refuge area 
surrounding the newly-created lake. 

Funds are urgently needed to support this life-saving 
effort and the Animal Rescue League, a charter member 
of ISPA, is helping alert people to the need for contribu- 
tions to pay for trucks, boats, outboard motors, tran- 
quilizer guns, medical supplies, food and salaries, and the 


hundreds of other items needed to conduct the rescue that 


begins at the end of this month. 
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More than half the area to be inundated by water 
when the dam is closed is now tropical rainforest, 
inhabited by Indian tribes and countless wild animals. 
The human population has been alerted and will move to 
a safe area before the floods come. But as the water rises, 
the jungle creatures will move to higher ground and, as 
the temporary islands disappear under the water, will 
climb the trees if they can. Many thousands of deer, 
tapir, jaguars, monkeys, wild pigs, anteaters, sloths, 
ocelots and other creatures will be marooned and ulti- 
mately drowned unless they are helped. 

With a team largely recruited from among the local 
Indian tribes, Walsh plans to be on hand when the dam is 
closed. Using dugout canoes equipped with outboard 
motors, they will capture animals trapped by the rising 
waters, provide temporary care for them and then 
release them at the edge of the new lake. Ten years ago 
Walsh saved nearly ten thousand animals that were in 
similar danger in the jungles of Surinam in South 
America. 

Though the long list of mammals in the area include 
some species, such as the jaguar, declared endangered by 
U.S. law, the rescue team will assist all species regardless 
of relative “value”, including many snakes that inhabit 
the Panamanian jungle. Humane methods of capture 
will be used such as tranquilizer guns for large animals 
and specially constructed box traps which capture 
animals alive and unhurt. Each animal will be examined, 
given food and medication as needed and released on 
shore in specific areas preselected to prevent 
overpopulation. 

Each person who contributes to the project will 
receive progress reports direct from the rescue team in 
Panama. Contributions are tax deductible and may be 
made payable to Animal Rescue League of Boston, 
marked “‘for Operation Noah II”. 

Here are just a few of the ways in which you can help: 


Provide food for one person per day.. $ 3.00 each 

Fuel for one day for l1engine ...... $ 13.50 each 

Purchase adugout canoe ......... $200.00 each 
(20 are needed) 


Finance a single rescue team, including food and 
salary for three men, plus fuel and oil for an out- 
board engine for a period of: 


One day etre a cen ee $ 33.00 
One weekagen An ae ae $198.00 
One month G8.) 2 o70 oer eee $821.00 


Leg-hold trapping 
still at issue 


The new law prohibiting the use of steel-jaw leghold 
traps on land took effect on July 1, 1975 
in Massachusetts. 

The law bans the use of the traps except in or under 
buildings owned, leased or rented by the trapper or if 
they are set in the water so as to insure the fur-bearer 
dies quickly by drowning. 

Offenders of this law (Chapter 31, Section 80A) face 
a fine of not less than fifty dollars nor more than one- 
hundred dollars, and not more than thirty days in jail or 
by both a fine and imprisonment, to be enforced by the 
State’s Department of Natural Resources. 

While this new law is not exactly what many had 
hoped for, it is a functional and enforceable ban on the 
cruel steel traps, in most situations. 

Now another bill is before the legislature concerning 
the steel-jaw leghold traps. House Bill 6690 has been 
introduced to authorize the use of leghold traps for 
scientific research by the Commonwealth’s Division of 
Fisheries and Game. 

The passage of such a bill would allow a scientific 
study to be conducted comparing cost, efficiency and 
physical damage parameters between the leg-hold trap 
and possible alternatives. 

Some people, however, feel that since the new trap- 
ping law has just recently become effective no study 
should be made; others, however, believe that the study, 
properly conducted, should have worldwide impact on 
steel-jaw trapping. Some of the views presented are: 


. Massachusetts had a steel jaw trap ban in the 


1930's and it was repealed during the same decade. 


Some feel that study and documentation is neces- 
sary to further protect the current law from the 
same fate. 

. Massachusetts is only one of three states with 
limited trap bans. The primary trapping states 
and countries have no restrictions on the use of 
leg-hold traps. A properly conducted study 
would produce the type of evidence animal pro- 
tectionists everywhere have been looking for. 

. While many organizations, including the League, 
do not encourage, sanction or approve trapping of 


animals, they realize that trapping is a way of life 
for many people in the United States and Canada. 
Although trapping will be performed for the 
study, it is essential for the welfare of millions of 
animals in the future. 

. . Since documented, unbiased data is essential, it is 
felt that the Massachusetts Division of Fisheries 
and Game should not conduct the study as pro- 
posed in House Bill 6690. For the study results 
to be accepted by both animal protectionists and 
the trappers, a non-biased, independent, private 
research firm should conduct this study instead 
with the State’s ‘’Trapping Committee” over- 
seeing the project. 

Presently, an amended version of the bill is now 
before the Senate Ways and Means Committee. The 
amendments allow for the Division to conduct the study 
and limit the number of cameras to be used at trapping 
sites to two. This destroys the objectivity of the bill, 
particularly as the cameras are a safeguard insuring 
accurate data on animal reactions before the trapper 
arrives to remove the animal. Allowing only two 
cameras to be used for the whole study project, makes 
this bill unacceptable to many interested parties. 

Nationally, a federal bill (H.R. 66) has been intro- 
duced by Representative Anderson of California, which 
would regulate trapping and prohibit the use of steel leg- 
hold traps. 

Many people, from both sides of the issue, have been 
voicing their opinions at the hearings in Washington. 
However, the bill has little chance of passage. 

For a year now, the League has been representing the 
American Humane Association with a search for a 
“humane trap”. Basically, the contest offers $10,000 to 
the person who develops a satisfactory trap that kills 
instantly or holds the animal unharmed. The availability 
of humane alternatives to the steel-jaw trap would facili- 
tate enactment of state and federal laws banning their use. 

We have received some ideas and several working 
model entries through our contest. Although no entry 
has been so successful as to win, two inventors are now 
working to perfect their humane traps and one of those 
traps has been sent to New York to be patented. 
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League award honors 
Eastern States Expo 


A.R.L's Robert F. Sellar Award, named in honor of a 
former president of the League and founder of its Live- 
stock Conservation department, was presented October 
21, 1975, to the Eastern States Exposition. Earl E. 
Wentzel (right), League vice president, made the presen- 
tation at the annual meeting of New England Livestock 
Conservation, Inc. to William Hays (left), president of 
Eastern States Exposition. 

The award was given to the “Big E”, as it is familiarly 
known, in recognition of its more than six decades as a 
leader in presenting the finest livestock and agricultural 
programs to the people of the Northeast, and increasing 
public awareness of agricultural animals and the impor- 
tance of livestock conservation. 


Is man’s best friend also 
his oldest? 


A fossil recently recovered from a cave dig site in Iraq 
indicates that the friendship between man and dog began 
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over 14,000 years ago, almost 4,000 years earlier than 
had been previously proven. A canine jaw and teeth 
found in a cave occupied 14,000 years ago by a hunting- 
gathering people has been identified as belonging to a 
domesticated dog, rather than a wild wolf-dog ancestor. 
The earliest previously known specimen was found in 
Idaho and dated at 10,500 years. 

Since no one knows how many generations of wolf- 
dogs existed before the domesticated dog appeared, it is 
possible that domesticated dogs did not become man’s 
best friend until thousands of years after man struck up 
an acquaintance with tamed wolves. 


French foresight funds 
four-footed flush 


April in Paris will be sweeter -- and more sanitary -- 
than ever this year with the installation of the world’s 
first public flush toilets for dogs. 

Fresh flowers and perfume will adorn the roofless 
concrete structures erected at key locations in the capi- 
tal by sanitation officials battling for cleaner streets. 
Since even sophisticated French poodles cannot be 


expected to read ‘’Vespachiennes” (the French equiv- 
alent of doggy rest room), a special fragrance has been 
used to encourage dogs to sniff their way into the 
facility. The pet’s owner, the announcement noted, will 
be responsible for pressing the button that will flush 
away “‘what until now has been a hot political issue’. In 
the spirit of liberty, equality and fraternity, the facilities 
are free and coeducational. 


Government ban halts 
monkey business 


The import of monkeys and other nonhuman 
primates for sale as pets is illegal as of mid-October, 
1975, according to an announcement by the national 
Center for Disease Control. The animals were a signifi- 
cant source of such infectious diseases as hepatitis, tuber- 
culosis, and parasitic infections, the Center said. 

The new regulations also impose stricter requirements 
on importers who ship such animals to the United States 
for scientific, educational or exhibition purposes. 


League urges 
coursing ban 


The American Humane Association has called for the 
elimination of ‘coursing’, the practice of releasing live 
jack-rabbits to be pursued and killed by greyhounds. 
The League strongly endorses the A.H.A.’s demand for a 
halt to this cruel practice, which is a spectator event in 
some states and is used elsewhere by some greyhound 
owners to train racing dogs. 

The A.H.A.’s formal protest was registered in a letter 
to the president of the National Greyhound Association, 
urging the association to take prompt action to eliminate 
coursing and to make every effort to encourage its 
members to do likewise. 


To order 
Christmas cards 


The League’s Christmas card shown on the cover is 
available for personal use in sets of 12 cards and enve- 
lopes, at $2.00 plus 10¢ sales tax. Message inside reads: 
Wishing You All the Joys of the Holiday Season Now 


and Throughout the New Year. 
ae ee ed 


Enclosed is my check for $ for sets of 12 E 

Christmas cards and envelopes. 

Send to: a 
Nath eee ee eee eee : 
PO Cee ee eee ee Se Hl 
Give _- State Zip Code E 

Send to: Animal Rescue League of Boston, P.O. P 

Box 265, Boston 02117 ail 

eee eee eee 


American Humane Association 
Film Classifications 


The following list of motion picture titles includes cur- 
rent films which incorporate a significant amount of 
animal action into the story line. The classification 
ACCEPTABLE indicates full cooperation with The 
American Humane Association’s Hollywood office. This 
cooperation embraces (1) observance of all standards 
and procedures designed to assure humane handling of 
animals on and off camera; (2) submission of script to 
AHA and report thereon to the producer; (3) consul- 
tation with the producer prior to production as may be 
desired; (4) on-set supervision of major animal action; 
(5) assurance of proper facilities for care, maintenance 
and transportation of animals; and (6) screening of the 
picture prior to release. 


New Listings 


ACCEPTABLE 
Embryo (Sandy Howard Productions) 
The Master Gunfighter (Billy Jack Productions) 
Starbird & Sweet William (American Mutual) 
Rooster Cogburn (Universal) 
Gone with the West (International Cine Film Corp.) 
Doc Savage (Warner Brothers/George Pal) 
Fat Chance (20th Century-Fox) 
The Strongest Man in the World (Disney Productions) 
The Barony (Warner Brothers) 
Bug (Paramount/Castle) 
A Boy and His Dog (L.Q. Jaf Productions) 
Harry and Tonto (20th Century-Fox) 
Benji (Mulberry Square Productions) 


UNACCEPTABLE—Animals Killed During Filming 
Wild Heritage (Sunset International) 
Lacombe, Lucien (20th Century-Fox) 
Jeremiah Johnson (Warner Brothers re-issue) 
Patton (20th Century-Fox re-issue) 


UNACCEPTABLE -—Objectionable Use of Horses 
Take a Hard: Ride (20th Century-Fox) 
Ulzana’s Raid (Universal re-issue) 

The Wind and the Lion (MGM) 

Bite the Bullet (Columbia/Richard Brooks) 
Posse (Paramount/Kirk Douglas) 

The Grand Duel (Omni Capital Corporation) 
Soldier Blue (Avco-Embassy re-issue) 


UNACCEPTABLE-—Mistreatment of Animals 
The Rebel Nun (Worldwide Ent. Corp.) 
White Fang (American Cinema) 

The Day of the Locust (Paramount) 
Supercock (Hagan-Wayne Productions) 
Born to Kill (New World Pictures) 
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N EWS F R ONT (Continued) 


Aveterinary college for New England: when & where? 


A progress report on efforts to establish a regional 
college of veterinary medicine in New England has been 
issued by the New England Board of Higher Education. 
In Massachusetts, the report states, legislation was 
recommended by the General Court’s Joint Education 
Committee and has been referred to the House Ways and 
Means Committee. Both the $200,000 appropriation 
made by the state in 1974 for planning, and the 1100 
acre site in Grafton, Mass. donated for the construction 
of a college remain eligible for such use whenever three 
other states take parallel action -- the funds until 1979, 
the property until 1977. 

Sponsors of endorsing bills in New Hampshire and 
Vermont have “‘laid it on the table” for reconsideration 
at the January 1976 legislative session; in Connecticut, 


endorsing legislation has been passed by the General 
Assembly and signed by Governor Grasso but the 
$98,000 appropriated for the college was only available 
if three other states acted similarly by September 1, 
1975, which they did not. Maine and Rhode Island plan 
to re-introduce bills in January, 1976 (in Rhode Island, 
the bill was vetoed by Governor Noel in 1975). 
Meanwhile, the number of New England students 
who gained entrance to U.S. colleges of veterinary 
medicine in September was 17 more than last year, an 
increase largely attributed to contracts negotiated by 
NEBHE and five N.E. states for 16 reserved student 
spaces at the University of Pennsylvania’s School of 
Veterinary Medicine for the 1975-76 academic year. 


Scenes From the Annual Fair-Oct. 1977 


1976 
Pocket Appointment Calendar 


Available in navy blue vinyl with white imprint 
of the League’s logo, this attractive pocket calendar 
measures 6% x 7”’ opened flat; 3%x 6% ‘’ when 
folded for convenient carrying in pocket or purse. 

With a full page for each month, room for notes 
and complete calendars for the past year and the 
coming one, the pocket calendar is an attractive and 
useful gift for friends, or for yourself. 

At only $1 each, why not order several? Every 
purchase will help the work of the League. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON 
P.O. Box 265 
Boston, Mass. 02117 

Please send me: 


Pocket Appointment Calendars 
at $1.00 each 


Plus 5% Mass. Sales Tax 
Total 
Name 
Street 
State 21D 
Please make check or money order payable to 
Animal Rescue League of Boston. To avoid risk of 


loss and disappointment, please do not send cash 
through the mail. 


Remember the 
Christmas Appeal 
for ANIMALS 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED to 
assist the Animal Rescue League in its 
work of animal protection. The spirit 
of Christmas exists in the hearts of all 
kind people, and your contribution 
will help us to ease and prevent the 
suffering of many animals. What 
better time to remember your animal 
friends than at this Season? 


IF YOU HAVE NOT 


ALREADY SENT YOUR DONATION... 


DO SO NOW! ... please! 


Make Checks Payable to the 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON 


P.O. BOX 265, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 02117 
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P.O. Box 265, Boston, Massachusetts 02117 
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iRISTMAS FOR THE HORSES 


es 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE : 


mo.) 


